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clear day when they can see from their enormous
altitude that all is safe. Sometimes it is only after
a considerable period that they come down near the
ground, volplaning around a calf or lamb which
they have picked as their victim. This they do in
numbers of from five to ten. One after another they
swoop down on the wretched animal, striking it ter-
rific blows on the head, neck, and back as they pass.
The first two blows usually take out the animal's
eyes, so that the poor beast is blinded and unable
to do anything but stand there helplessly awaiting
the successive blows of the other condors. We saw
a calf that had been killed in this manner a few
minutes before, the condors having been driven off
before they could eat it. The eyes were gouged
out, the tongue torn to ribbons, and great gashes
ripped in its neck and back as if done by a hatchet.
A condor, when ripping up the tough hide of dead
horses or cattle, will draw back its head and strike
downwards with an arching blow of its beak that
is like the descent of a scythe.
When one group of condors is approaching a
victim, another group may also come up. On these
occasions the males of each group will sometimes
fight. They swoop at each other in the air at a great
height,, and, meeting with terrific impact, appear to
become interlocked and fall like stones for many
hundreds of feet, until, presumably on approaching
too close to the ground, they break apart again and
repeat the performance. They do not appear to duck